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SELECTED. POETRY. 








PARLEZ BAS. 
We have pleasure in appropriating the following beautiful 
lines from the “Louisville Journal.” They purport to be from 
the pen, or rather from the heart, of Mr. James.G. Drake. 


PARLEZ BAS, 
(Speak low!) 

Parlez bas! The moon is up, 

And o’er the sleepy throng 
The mocking-bird’s high notes are heard, 

In wild and witching song— 
No eye shall trace thy footsteps here, 
But fear thee not while love_is near. 


Parlez bas! Though here we meet 
In silence deep, alone, 

No guilty thoughts disturb our souls, 
Nor wish we fear to own. 

Pure as the light yon orb imparts, 

Shall be the meeting of our hearts. 


Parlez bas! A genial breath 
Is wandering o’er earth’s flowers, 
Their fragrance mingles with thy voice, 
And holy joy is ours. 
Parlez bas! and let each tone 
Echo the fondness of mine own. 


Parlez bas! And now repeat 
The vow those lips once made, 
Mine is a love that cannot change, 
A heart that ne’er betrayed. 
O say that thou wilt love me still, 
’ Through storm or stinshine, good or ill. 


Parlez bas! 1 bless thy words, 
The last that I may hear; 
Sweet on my brow thy breath I feel, 
Upon my cheek thy tear. 
Now take thee to thy bed and rest, 
And be thou blest,as I am blest. 











EARLY SOUTHERN HISTORY. 








THE NATCHEZ. 


The tribe of Natchez were among the most powerful 
and civilized, if not numerous, of the Indians who formed 
the aborigines of North America. Various vestiges of 

ir civilization are perceptible at the present day—their 

villages, tombs, and relics of antiquity; tending to 
fo the opinion that civilization had made a much 
greater progress among the aborigines, previous to. the 
discovery of America, than is commonly imagined. It is 
mown, atthe present day, that the Mandan Indians on 
the Missouri, display many indications of civilized life: 
they have their villages and funeral monuments, their 
wniversaries and ceremonies of a very striking character; 
their costumes and urbane manners, their traditions, etc., 
Which manifestly prove that they had not only emerged 
from the savage, but advanced beyond the race of wander- 
ing tribes, to that of. pastoral life. , 
istory, vestiges, and relics prove that the Natchez as 
fur excelled the present Mandans, as they may have been 
turpassed by the Mexicans—if the Spanish account of the 
ter people may be relied on. In a rare work of Lafi- 
eau, there are pictorial representations (according to judge 
Breckenridge) of various customs, etc., of the aboriginal 
tikes; and one was a design of a fort or fortification built 

y the Natchez on the summit of one of their principal 
wounds: for it had been customary for the Indians to ren- 
der their-pyramids a last refuge, where they congregated, 
‘ttrenched, and fortified themselves—making their places 
f religion and burial, their final strongholds; a cireum- 
tance in strict accordance with custom in various ages, 

the time of the Philistines and Israelites to that of 
todern Europe. Ai 

The Natchez were first known to the French colonists 


Yhen Iberville ascended the Mississippi to the present site the Natchez were with him when he heard of the insur- 
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jjthat he should have the head of the chief who had insti- 
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of the city of Natchez, where he found a temporary _set- 
tlement; and where several] stragglers from the French of 
Canada found a welcome asylum. But these stragglers 
from being refugees became intruders, and sought to be- 
come masters. Expecting to put an end to these intru- 
sions, the Natchez seized some boats descending the river 
from Canada; captured nine persons; and killed two of 
the refractory. Bienville had then the command of the 
colony. Aware of the power and number of the Natchez, 
he resolved to act with prudence if not policy. Affecting 
to be ignorant of the transaction, he sent an interpreter 
to request their chiefs to hold a friendly parley with him 
at their landing; and they—hoping that an assumed con- 
fidence on their part, would show that they had not acted 
from hostility to the French, but on account of the con- 
duct of the intruders from the upper country—promptly 
attended, with their nine prisoners. 

But the Indians were disappointed, if not deceived. 
They had scarcely arrived at the rendezvous when Bien- 
ville informed them that he could not receive them as 
friends, till the death of his countrymen was expiated. 
Hoping to appease his resentment, the chief of the depu- 
tation looking upwards to the sun, invoked that luminary 
to testify his kind intentions; and tendered to Bienville 
the calumet of peace. The relentless governor replied 


gated the murder; and meentime arrested, imprisoned, 
and chained the deputies. 

Next day an Indian devoted himse]f as a victim for his 
chief; but Bienville learned the fact.. The second day, a 
similar deed was done with greater secrecy, yet as little 
success; and the governor informed those who. volunteered 
themselves as victims to save their chiefs that Longbeard— 
one of his prisoners—was doubtless the instigator of the 
murder, and the friend of the British; and that he wanted 
the consent of the nation for his death. He was spared 
the trouble; for.Longbeard being obnoxious to his tribe, 
they were willing to get rid of him, and secretly des- 
patched him. 

Bienville appeared satisfied; and was permitted to build 
fort Rosalie among the Natchez, where a petty garrison 
was left. This was in June, 1716. ° 

But this fort proved the destruction of the tribe. 
During the period that Bienville acted as governor, he had 
the policy to cultivate a good understanding with the 
Natchez, in consequence of the repeated depredations 
and avowed hostility of the Chickasaws; of the extension 
of the colony; and the paucity of the forces sent from 





France. Still the Natchez continued faithful to the! 
French settlers, supplying their wants, even when their 
numbers decreased by distraint and discontent. But the 
evil genius of discord is not long idle in fomenting feuds ; 
and the spirit of ingratitude when incited by cupidity is 
seldom restless. 

The settlers among the Natchez had augmented their 
number and means after a visit: from La Harpe, .and 
instead of acting as tolerated guests, assumed the con- 
duct. of imperious masters. The Natchez were now coin- 
pelled to 


‘hear the whips and scorns of time; 
Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The insolence of office, am the spurns , 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes—” 


and to feel ‘‘how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is” to 
have harbored guests whose sordid souls, from their cupid- 
ity and ingratitude, become full-fraught with infamy and 
foul disgrace. 

The spirit of the Natchez being exasperated by con- 
tinued depredations on their nation, it became inflamed 
by an outrage on one of their principal warriors, who was 
indebted toa sergeant, and had promised payment in corn. 
Immediate payment was demanded; the. corn was not 
ripe; and the sergeant threatened to chastise the warrior. 
The warrior defied, and the sergeant valiantly raised the 
cry of murder, which brought out a party from the fort, 
who fired at and shot the chief. The Indians immediately 
joined issue on behalf of their fallen warrior; yet although 
then repulsed, for the three or four successive days, they 
endeavored to satiate their vengeance and appease the 


manes of their hero, as well as to gratify their thirst for 
plunder. 
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rection; but instead of retaining them as hostages, or of 
sending a force to dispel the disturbance, he loaded his 
guests witl presents, and made them promise to adjust 
matters with their tribe. They maintained their faith 
honorably. ‘The Stung Serpent, on his return, found his 
warriors prepared to take ample revenge, and annihilate 
the colony.. But his influence prevented if it did not 
pacify them. 

Not so did Bienville preserve faith with them. Meanly 
apprehensive that the pacifications of the Indians: were 
feigaed or temporary, he determined to anticipate the 
blow, and so weaken the Natchez as to deprive them of 
the power, should they have the inclination, to repel the 
outrages on them. Equipping then seven hundred men, 
he suddenly arrived at fort Rosalie—fell upon the unpre- 
pared and unsuspecting Natchez—slaughtered many of 
them, and demanded the head of one of their principal 
warriors, whom he chose to designate as a mutinous chief. 

The Natchez were reduced and humiliated; but not 
dispirited nor humbled. Rewenge became the ardent and 
cherished ruling passion of their souls. It was a flame, 
which, though stifled for the moment, was to burst forth 
with dreadful ravage. The numerical superiority of the 
garrison, reinforced by Bienville, prevented open violence; 
but they meditated the means of vengeance. Formerly 
they protected the French against the. designs of the 
British colonists, and the assaults of the Chickasaws; 
now they first remained neutral, and then colleagued with 
the latter as auxiliaries. 

As mere auxiliaries they were not long permitted to 
continue. Chopart, the commandant of the fort, had per- 
petrated such flagrant outrages on them, that he was 
arraigned by a gallant young officer (Dumont) of ‘the 
French service, who had traveled, not for filthy ‘lucre’s 
sake, but romantic chivalry. But Perier, who had suc- 
ceeded Bienville in the government of the colony, dis- 
missed the suit; and Chopart, on returning to‘his com- 
mand, became doubly emboldened in his oppressions and 
cruelties. His first act wag to order the tribe to’ remove 
from their favorite village. They in vain remonstrated; 
yet appealing to his cupidity they obtained respite by the 
promise of a.tribute in corn and game, and that respite 
they resolved to turn to the best account. 

The Chickasaws had heretofore acted as the principals 
ina very extended plot, combining the various Indian 
tribes bordering on the Mississippi; in an attempt to ex- 
terminate the French; but their designs being suspected, 
were partially frustrated by the bribed defection of tue 








| Choctaws, who seem to have been stimulated by envy as 


well as gain. But now the Natchez assumed the lead in 
the conspiracy.. Their suns sat in council, not as for- 
merly to brood over the signs of the times and wait 
coming events; but to ‘‘ride in the whirlwind and direct 
the storms” of revenge. They despatched messengers to 
every village of their tribe, and to every nation in alli- 
ance with them, as formerly done among the Highlanders 
of Scotland, so admirably described by Scott in his poetic 
and prosaic tales; demanding and enjoining their assist 

ance on a particular day, to commence a simultaneous 
movement of slaughter and extermination. For this pur- 
pose. a bundle of sticks, containing an equal number, was 
left at every village or encampment, ‘with directions that 
immediately after the new moon, one each day should be 
drawn from the bundle, and the movement should com- 
mence on the day the last was drawn. 

The best digested schemes are often frustrated. Man 
may propose and God dispose, but when women stippose 
all is at an end. The most profound secrecy was’ en- 
joined till the moment of action, and particular care was 
taken to conceal it from the. women. But one of ‘the 
female suns (or mooris) soon supposed that a momentous 
measure was in contemplation, and instigated by that 
instinctive and incessant curiosity of her sex, she deter-: 
mined to ascertain the secret. Leading therefore one of 
her sons to a secluded spot in the woods, she gently up- 
braided him with his want of confidencé in his mother, 
and artfully Grew from him the details of the movement. 
Her rank procuring her access to the fane, where the 
bundle-of sticks for her village had been deposited, she 
occasionally detached some of the rods and cast them into 








The policy of Bienville again triumphed. Two sons of 


the sacred fire. Yet not satisfied with this villainy, as a 
gratification to her slighted confidence, she gave informa~ 
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tion to an officer of the garrison—without however being 
believed. 

Simultaneity of movement was consequently prevented 
ashe diminution of the. rods in the Natchez village. 

le period assigned was that for paying the tribute atigas | 
lated. . But the woman was resolved yet further to discon- | 
cert measures. ‘Towards the end of November, 1729, 
succors were sent in boats from New Orleans to the garri- 
son at fort Rosalie, when the demon of artifice or villainy 
prompted her to instigate an attack. The Natchez con- 
gregated tothe landing, and under the semblance of 
amity bartered corn and fow!s for ammunition, while they 
borrowed some arms as if, intended for their hunting ex- 
cursions. But about nine o’clock in tle morning each 
Indian had marked and felled his man. The women and 
children and slaves were saved, and all the white men 
were massacred, except a carpenter and tailor, whom the 
Natchez supposed might be useful to them. 

The settlements on the Yazoo and Washita shared the 
same fate; but some escaping, brought intelligence to 
New Orleans, and, as the movement was premature, time 
was afforded to prevent further slaughter. The rising of 
the other tribes was frustrated, and the Cloctaws assisted 
the colonists to preserve the settlements on the Mobile. 

The French resolved on retahation; and part of the 
Chickasaws taking umbrage at the hastened movements 
of the Natchez, turned against them, and joined the 
Choctaws in aiding the colonists. Emboldened by the 
assistance of such powerful tribes, Perrier collected all 
the forces from the different forts under his command, and 
having dispatched couriers to various Indian tribes to 
rendezvous at a particular place, he hastened forward his 
troops by the river. Considerable aid being procured 
from the Choctaws, they advanced through the interior; 
but-so eager were they for slaughter and plunder, as well 
as to reinstate themselves in the good graces of the colo- 
nists, that they prematurely commenced an attack when 
they heard the Natchez were unprepared, and not only 
brought sixty scalps of their quondam allies, but liberated 


certed all its memes 
iola. 





strictly guarded. 


and fled. 


From that perio 


part iff the fort to follow him—which they did before they 
were descried, on account of the heavy rains. 

The few who remained bravely held out another day, 
although the Great Sun had sent a message to surrender. 
Some indeed left it with the female Sun and family of the 
great chief; but the others did not desire to fall into the 
hands of their perfidious allies, now with the French, and 
hoped. that the rains would prevent the passes being 
They were not disappointed. The 
artillery had continued to play on the fort during the day, 
till dusk, and those. in: the.fort effected their deliverance 
The Indian allies refused to pursue the fugi- 
tives, so that most of those brave fellows fortunately 
escaped; but the colonists followed and captured many. 

Another party of the Natchez had encamped and forti- 
fied themselves on Black river, but a detachment was sent 
against them under St. Dennis, and they also were dis- 
comfited and dispersed. 

The colonists had now made upwards of four hundred 
prisoners, whom they disgracefully sold as slaves; an 
event unknown beforé or since among the French.. But 
their vengeance knew no bounds. The Great Sun himself, 
with his whole family, (including his mother, who had 
given intelligence of the intended movement, and discon- 
were sent in bondage to Hispan- 
the Natchez no longer existed as 
a nation.— Louisiana Recorder and Literary Gazette. 
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Ir is a favorite opinion with the. Italians, that Milton 
has borrowed largely from their writers, and especially 
from Tasso—and there are some circumstances which fa- 
vor this notion; such as his skill in the Italian language,| 
his partiality to Italian literature, and some very remote 
likeness between the English and Italian devils. 

When Milton chose to imitate, he certainly knew how 


many of the slaves and other prisoners. 


instead of mye | dispirited, they were driven to despera 
| 


tion. They co 


were not raised; yet, otherwise to liberate them. 


The Natchez 
were terrified with such an unexpected attack from sup- 


posed friends, whom they upbraided for their perfidy; but 


ected themselves in two forts which they 
had constructed, and there set their assailants at defiance. 
They threatened to burn all their prisoners if the siege 


It had 


to do it with skill. 
Ovid show this. 


world with rather loose notions of mine and thine. 


place Milton fairly beside him. 





continued now for several days, during which the supplies 
were nearly exhausted and the confederate Indians had 
become restive, so that Loubois, the French commander, 
thought it. pradent to accept the proposal. The seige 
was raised—the: prisoners were surrendered—but Lubois, 
howéver, encamped in the neighborhood to keep the 
Natchez in awe. 

But Perrier would not trust to this semblance of quie- 
tude. He believed the spirit of revenge was unconquer- 
able in the Natchez: for aggressors never tolerate retalia- 

‘tion, nor forgive reprisals. He knew the Natchez had 
cause for vengeance; he judged they would take it, should 
’ Opportunity again occur. And having now received rein- 
forcements from France, he again invoked the warriors 
of his Indian allies, and resolved on the total destruction 
of the obnoxious tribe. To his brother Perrier de Sal- 
vert, who had lately arrived from France, he gave the 
command of the expedition, which was the most formid- 
able hitherto known in the colony. The French troops, 
local militia, and Indian warriors were all collected and 
equipped, and furnished with ammunition and artillery. 

Many of the Natchez had, after the siege, dispersed 

themselves among the Chickasaws; but the majority of 
them deserted their village, crossed the Mississippi, and 
encamped on the banks of the Red River. Thither they 
were pursued; and on the 20th of January, 1721, their 
‘forts were perceived by the allies, who immediately 
opened trenches and landed their artillery.* The Natchez 
made several sallies for some days, and captured many 
prisoners; but on the 25th they hoisted a white flag on 
the fort, which was.answered by one on thetrenches. A 
chief came forth with the calumet of peace, and proposed 
to surrender his negro prisoners. Salvert required. the 
appearance’ of the chiefs; which, after much’ obstinacy 
and evasion on the part of the warriors in the fort, was 
at length granted. 

The Great Sun, and the chief. of the flour, advanced to 
the trenches. The former exculpated himself from blame, 
as he, like his mother, was known to be friendly to the 
French. The latter was ascertained to be the instigator 
of the former massacre. Heavy rain occurring during the 
parley, the chiefs were consigned to a cabin; but durin 
the night the chief of the flour effected his escape, an 
Tepresenting to the Natchez warriors that the French had 
resolved to burn them all, he prevailed on the greater 





*Salvert was obliged to resort to all the mandeuvres then 
practised in modern warfare, when besieging fortified places 
in Europe: for his was no common enemy of Indians. He 
cast bombs and mortars successively into the fort; brought his 
artillery to play against it; and endeavored to effect breaches, 











but in vatn, 


Homer makes Vulcan say in a few words, ‘I was all’) 
day falling, and with the setting sun dropt from Lemnos.” 
When Milton came to trace this portion of the heathen 
Mythology to the expulsion of the rebellious angels from} 
Heaven, he thus dilates the simple language of the old) 
master: 


“ And how he fell 
From Heaven, they fabled thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the chrystal battlements; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Lonines, the AXgean isle. ” 


In the following instance the imitation is more appro- 
priate and direct. Virgil, lamenting the fate of Gallus, 
invokes the Naiads: 


“ Que nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere puelle 
Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore periret? 

Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe.” 


Milton, lamenting the fate of his friend, imitates the 
spirit of this invocation, but changes.all the particulars: 


“ Where were ye —_ when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 

Where your old bards, the esses Druids lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. ” 


The third instance is an imitation of Tasso, an@ like 
that from Homer, is a single idea, borrowed doubtless, but 
yet improved by very poetical and original additions. 

Tasso is describing Satan, or Pluto as he generally calls 


him : 


‘ Orrida maesta nel fero aspetto 

Terrore accresce, e piu superbo ill rende, 
Rosseggian gli occni, e di veneno infetto 
Come infausto cometa, il guardo splende. ” 


Milton borrows this comparison to a comet, in the fol- 


lowing lines : 


“ On the other side 
Incensed with indignation Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In the afctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. ” 


If Milton owes any thing to Tasso, it is to a few such 
items as this that the sum of the debt may be reduced—to 
some few flowers, which were culled ‘because they were 
beautiful, and were transplanted from Italy, to flourish in 
the garden of Eden. To do more than this, there was 


No two poems can 


neither opportunity nor temptation. 





His Latin Epistles in the manner of) 
There is room for a very clever essay 
upon this subject of poetical imitation; the result of which 
might be to show, that some writers have gone ny 

e! 
have shown how Tasso could imitate; and now we will | 


| 
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well be more different in all respects from each other, than 
Paradise Lost and Jerusalem Delivered. 

One is a work of chivalry, the other almost of theology; 
the one abounds in adventures of love and war, in human 
agents and human passions, the other was very little of 
either; the whole scene im the one is rich, sparkling, and 
various; an arbesque filled with fanciful and grotesque 
figures; like the church of St. Sophia, first a temple and 
then a mosque, it combines the solidity ef the dome with 
the lightness of the minaret. ‘The other is Solitary, replete 
with a sad and gloomy magnificence; an ancient monaste- 
ry, severe in its style, vast in its proportions, rich in 
its appropriate ornaments, long aisles, fretted vaults, 
vast crucifixes, storied windows, and dim  light.— 
The catastrophe of Tasso is fortunate, of ilton 
most sad; and sucha conclusion! how solemn and 
pathetic!: The poetry of all the world may be challenged 
to produce any thing like the last lines of Paradise Lost. 

There is one thing common to both, and but one— 


* Contra vocat in certamina Divos.”’ 


They array the powers of Heaven and Hell against each 
other—a contest which, according to Johnson, is without 
curiosity, because the issue is without doubt. 

With such contests of general character in these two 
poems, there is a still greater contrast in the execution of 
particular parts. 

The infernal agents of Paradise Lost, are beings of a 

quite different order from those of the Jerusalem Deliver- 
ed. 
In the one, there are no forms savage and strange, no 
horns nor tails, nor cloven feet—no tongues tipped with 
venom, no mouths from which, as from Mongibello, are 
cast forth vapors fetid and biack, mixed with ashes and 
flame. The devils of 'Tosso are fresh from the regions of 
the Mythologic hell. 


“Forma tricorporis umbre, ” 
a compound of Geryon, Cerberus, and Pluto. 
“ Diversi aspetti in un confusi e misti.” 


Not thus did he, who was ‘tamerced of Heaven’’ for his 
revolt, present himself to the imagination of Milton. No 
vile participation with inferior natures, no monstrots union 
of incongruous forms, no ferine associations debased the 
majesty of “archangel ruined.’ Those epithets are lav- 
ished upon him with which men are fond to decorate the 
grandeur of this world. Heisa ‘dread sultan ”’—* the 
excess of glory obscured ”’—first among 


“ A thousand demigods on golden seats 
Frequent and full ”— 

“Godlike shapes and forms 
Excelling human, princely dignities 
And powers that erst in Heaven sat on thrones.” 


“ Nor less 
Than Hell’s dread emperor in pomp supreme, 
And God-like imitated state,” 


A rebel against God, he excites our compassion; an 
enemy to ourselves, he escapes our resentment. What- 
ever of dignity or grace can allay itself with crime and 
sufferance, is there found, a courage not to be subdued, a 
fidelity not to be shaken, the traces of a celestial origin 
not quite effaced by ‘‘deep scars of thunder” and the lurid 
flames of hell. And to all these are added the gentle 
touches of sorrow and remorse, when 


* Attention held them mute; 
Thrice he assayed, and thrice in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst here””— 


we confess that poet’s pen never turned to shape a concep- 
tion so noble and poetical, as that of Milton’s Satan.— 
American Magazine. 





WEST INDIES. 


Twetve Montus Resipence 1N THE WEsT INDIES; 
by Dr. Madden. John Macrone.—It is now five years 
since we had occasion to notice Dr. Madden’s ‘Tour in 
Turkey and the Holy Land;” and the recollection of its 
interest and its excellence is stifl fresh upon our minds. 
A more faithful chronicler of that interesting period, im- 
mediately before and after the glorious Ist of August, 
when the opprobrious name of slave ceased forever in our 
realms, could not have been found than Dr. Madden, who 
went in the situation of stipendiary magistrate to Jamai- 
ca, by way of obtaining the best information on the sub- j 
ject of the transition from slavery to apprenticeship on 
the part’ cf the negro population. We shall return to 
these volumes next week; in the meantime we extract 4 
curious custom of the Jamaica Jews. 

“There is a singular custom connected with the obser- 
vance of the old Jaw, which is still in force. A Jew is 
obliged to marry the widow of his brother, or, with her 
consent, to purchase his release, which is called Cheliza; 
otherwise a divorce must ensue, if the man has married 
subsequent to his brother’s death: An instance of this 
kind, my informant assured me, occurred in Jamaica not 
many yearsago. A merchant in Kingston, whose brother 
in England had recently died, entered into matrimony 
without consulting his sister-in-law. The widow claimed 
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her prior right to the hand of the bridegroom; and as 
young widows are’ persons not to .be trifled with, she 
maintained her right with the most provoking obstinacy. 
The poor bride saw no other prospect than the very disa- 
greeable one of giving up her husband, and going back 
to her father.. The bridegroom, however, only resisted 
the claim to bring the obdurate widow to reasonable 
terms; and after a hard bargain, for the blessing of getting 
rid of her for a wife, he purchased his release. When I 
was in Jerusalem, I was informed by a Rabbi that the 
duration of the punishment of the wicked in another 
world was eleven months. I have, since that period, 
heard it denied that the Jews hold any such opinion. I 
asked the gentleman who gave me the preceding informa- 
tion relative to the marriage ordinances, what was the pe- 
riod generally believed in there, of punishment in a future’ 
world. He said that the orthodox opinion was, that the 
souls of the wicked were consigned fora period of eleven 
months to a place of punishment called Gilgal, where the 
spirits of the bad were kept in a state of disquietude and 
restlessness, which he expressed by the phrase ‘fluttering 
about,’ till they had atoned to God for the sins they had 
committed. 





THE LATE CHARLES MATTHEWS, ESQ. 


The genius of Mr. Mathews was of a peculiar kind. 
His powers of mimicry were perfectly unrivaled. The 
rapidity with which he seized upon all prominent and 
eccentric points of character and the facility with which 
he portrayed them, were wonderful. His field of obser- 
vation was human nature in all its endless variety, and 
none ever observed it to greater advantage. The designs 
for all his “‘At Homes” were given by himself, though 
written by others; hence, perhaps, in a great measure, the 
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formed, and removed her to a-place of safety, where, by 
proper methods, he revived the almost extinguished spark | 
of life. Great was her surprise at finding the state she 
had been in, and probably as great was her pleasure at 
the means by which she had been recalled from the grave. 
As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, the lover laid 
his claim; and his reasons, supported by a powerful incli- 
nation on her part, were too strong for her to resist; but 
as France was no longer a place of safety for them, they 
agreed to remove to England, where they continued ten 
years, when a strong inclination of revisiting their native 
country seized them, which they thought they might 
gratify, and accordingly performed their voyage. . The 
lady was so unfortunate as to be known by her husband, 
whom she met in a public walk, and all her endeavors to 
disguise herself were ineffectual. He laid his claim to 
her before a court of justice, and the lover defended his 
right, alleging that the husband, by burying’her, had for- 
feited his title, and that he had acquired a just one, by 
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: aT 
ing through the streets of Stamboul, was often stopped 
}and compelled to sweep the muddy crossing; and even the 
dogs were allowed to worry him, without his daring to 
beat them off. Happily those days of fanatical intole- 
rance are forever passed; and the irresistible march of 
civilization, by gradually weakening his prejudices, has 
humanized even the intolerant and ferocious Musse|man. 
—Auldjo’s Journal. 


Puains or Troy.—The plains of Troy, so famous and 
flourishing in ancient days, are now barren and desolate. 
The sculptor sees no statues, the architect no remains, 
and the painter any thing but a picturesque view. It is 
fit only for the collegian or-the moralist. The classic 
Scamander is but a mnddy. stream, winding through an 
uncultivated plain covered with stunted oaks, underwood, 
and rushes. At the opposite extremity of the plain 
stands the tombs of Hector ard Achilles, that of the 
latter near the Hellespont where the Greek fleet was 





freeing her from the grave, and delivering her from the 
jaws of death. These reasons, whatever. weight they 
might have in a court where love presided, seemed to 
have little effect on the grave sages of the law; and the 
lady, with her lover, not thinking it safe to await the de- 
termination of the court, prudently retired out’ of- the 
kingdom.—Causes Celebres. 


Venice, the proud, noble Venice, has fallen from her 
palmy:state. A nobleman of the place, lately deceased, 
formerly had lying at his door six ‘or eight gondolas of 
his own, with their crews. His palace was one of the 
most splendid on the grand canal. His elder daughters 
matched with the first families in Venice, and rezeived a 
splendid dowry from their father. In his old age the only 
resource for himself and two unmarried daughters, was 





spirit of his performance, as in this respect Mathews 
might be compared to a great musician playing his, own 
music. There was nevera greater mistake made than 
that Mathews was a mere imitator. He was indeed an 
imitator, but he kept his powers of mimicry in due sub- 
jection, he made use of them as accessories towards 
effecting his main object, instead of making them his 
main object. He also has been called a caricaturist. 
This is not true. The caricaturist exaggerates and dis- 
torts; Mathews, on the contrary, was always natural; 
he was a faithful portrait-painter, though he was fond of 
painting odd and extraordinary faces. He was the satirist 
and rebuker—a gentle and an amusing one—of the vices, 
the follies, and the extravagancies of the day. He did 
not distort his characters, but his incidents. He chose! 
those circumstances under which the peculiarities of his | 
characters could be best displayed—a privilege which: 
every novelist and dramatist has claimed from time im-| 
memorial; and within these bounds he was always true| 
to nature. The finish of his sketches was as surprising! 
as their vigor, and his extreme versatility more extraor- 
dinary than both. No man since Garrick ever went 
through such a range of character, whilst his occasional 
touches of exquisite tenderness and pathos mingled with 
his rich comic humor in strange yet harmonious combina- 
tion. Mathews was the only actor cf our day who could 
suffuse the eye with tears of emotion and convulse the 
features with laughter at one and the same moment. 
Peace be to his ashes! He has left behind him a reputa- 
tion which will live. His professional ‘brethren will de- 
plore, in his death, the loss of one of their ablest and 
most eloquent advocates. His friends will mourn for one 
whose high honor, social virtues, and moral worth, won 
the esteem of all who knew him; while the British public 
will long regret the loss of one who may be reckoned 
amongst the brightest ornaments of the British stage, 
and whose place, we fear, we, shall in vain endeavor to 
supply. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


MARRIAGE AFTER BURIAL.—Two Parisian merchants, 
strongly united in friendship, had each one child of differ- 
ent sexes, who early contracted a strong inclination for 
each other, which was cherished by the parents, and they 
were flattered with the expectations of being joined to- 
gether for life. Unfortunately, at the time they thought 
themselves on the point of completing this long wished 
for union, a man, far advanced in years, and possessed of 
an immense fortune, cast his eyes on the young lady, and 
made honorable proposals. Her parents could not resist 
the temptation of a son-in-law in such. affluent circum- 
stances, and forced her to comply. “As soon as the knot 
was tied, she strictly enjoined her former lover never to 
see her, and patiently submitted to her fate. But the 
anxiety of her mind preyed upon her body, and threw 
her into a lingering disorder, which apparently carried 
her off, and she was consigned to the grave. As soon as 
this melancholy event reached the lover, his affliction 
was doubled, being deprived of all hopes of her widow- 
hood; but recollecting that in her youth she had been for 
some time in a lethargy, his hopes revived, and hurried 
him to the place of her burial, where a good bribe pro- 


selling a collection of antiquities, given over to him as 
the only payment in the power Of a noble son-in-law, 
whose sinking fortunes he endeavored to support at the 
expense of his own. There were 200,000 souls in Ve- 
nice in 1700; now there is barely. half that number. 
There were formerly 3000 private gondolas belonging to 
the nobility, now the number is scarcely -worth mention- 
ing. Lord Byron remarked, that in a single year seventy- 
two patrician mansions were demolished, and that only a 
positive order on the part of the government prevented a 
wider ruin. M, Simond says that ‘*Venice has no manu- 
factures; no industry, no great river to bring her the 
commerce of the interior. She is no longer a capital; 
has no carnival, no jnquisition, no doge who marries the 
sea. The navigable passages by which the laden boats 
pass across the lagoons are daily filling up. The mud of 
the Brenta and other rivers increases the shallows. And 
the time approaches when Venice will be only a great 
ruin in the midst of pestilent marshes.” 


Sevections From Jean Pavt.—Man’s feelings are al- 
ways purest and most glowing in the hour of meeting and 
of farewell; like the glaciers, which are transparent and 
rosy-hued only at sunrise and sunset, but throughout the 
day gray and cold. 

Every heavy burden of sorrow seems like a stone hung 
round our neck, yet are they often only like the stones 
used by pearl-divers, which enable them to reach their 
prize and to rise enriched. 

The sorrows of a noble mind are spring frosts, which 
precede the summer; those of a corrupted and contracted 
one are autumn frosts, which are only followed by winter. 

A small sorrow distracts—a great one makes us col- 
lected; as a bell loses its clear tone when slightly cracked, 
and recovers it if the fissure is enlarged. 

Sorrows gather round great souls as storms do around 
mountains; but, like them, they break the storm and 
purify the air of the plain beneach them. 

Joy flutters past us like a gay and harmless butterfly, 
but, unfortunately, often lays eggs which engender de- 
vouring caterpillars. 

Memory is the only paradise we are sure of always 
preserving. Even our first parents could not be driven 
out of it. 

The greatest suffering is to be found in the higher 
classes—men bleed involuntarily on ascending mountains. 
_ An angel incapable of feeling anger, must envy. the 
man who can feel and yet conquer it. 

Diamonds are often not only dug for, but worn by slaves. 


Decrease oF Turkish Fanatactsm.—I walked about 
Stamboul to day, and experienced much civility from the 
Turks, who took infinite trouble to answer all my inqui- 
ries. When I made them understand by signs that I 
wished to cross the Horn, many left their little stools and 
walked some distance to put me in the right course. 
How changed is their conduct, in this respect, from what 
it was at no very remote period, when a Christian hardly 
dared to be seen in the streets,—and when the Turk,.for 
mere sport, thought nothing of drawing a pistol and 
shooting at any Frank whom he happened to observe, 
looking out of his window,—and not only the foreign 


merchant, but even the consul, was obliged to have a 
guard of janissaries to attend him from his house to his 








cured the sexton’s permission to dig her up, which he per- 


moored. Near is the grave of his friend Patroclus. All 
their glories are. now reduced to a few éumuli about thirty 
feet high. The Scamander is between two hundred and 
two hundred and fifty feet broad, and very muddy, having 
the appearance of being much flooded. Farther up the 
plain its course becomes undistinguishable among the 
marshes. After passing a smaller river, you arrive at an 
ancient ‘tumulus not far from the shore. What is most 
striking in this monument is the existence of an arch 
which forms an entrance to the center. Above are the 
remains of a square basement, on which the column of 
the tomb may have formerly stood. On your return you 
see the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus and some others. 
— Webster’s Travels. 


A rorcep Marriace.—Sir William Scott, third Laird 
of Harden, being made prisoner by Sir Gideon Murray, of 
Ellbank, in a bloody border feud, was condemned to lose 
his head or,to marry Agnes, a daughter of his captor, 
known by the descriptive appellation of ‘*Muckle-mouthed 
Meg.” Tothe latter alternative he consented, but not 
before he had ascended the scaffold. He lived with the 
lady, however, long and happily, and had by -her eight 
children; from the eldest son springs the present Laird of 
Harden, (who is now claiming before the House of Lords 
the title of Polwarth,) and from’ the third, lineally de- 
scended the late Sir Walter Scott. 


Gents. AND GENTLEMEN.—A waiting-maid at an inn 
in Wiltshire, on being asked how many gents. there were 
in the house, replied, ‘‘Three gents. and four gentlemen.” 
**Why do you make a distinction, Betsey?’’ asked her in- 
terrogator. ‘Oh, why, the gents. are only half gentle- 
men—people from the country, who come on horseback; 
the others have their carriages, and are real gentlemen.” 


Fasnion.—A London writer says, “those frightful 
square toed boots and shoes, which make the feet appear 
as if the toes were chopped off with a hatchet, are quite 
exploded by the haut ton ladies and gentlemen; therefore, 
especially, those who have handsome feet, will be de- 
lighted to find that the foot is once more, (and we hope 
ear restored to its natural beauty. The shoe is now 
rounded off at the toe: not pointed, but rounded off more 
on the outside than the inside; consequently the feet ap- 


pear considerably smaller, the shoe being made exactly to 
fit the foot. 


OrIGIN OF STEAM POWER.—It appears, by a letter 
written to the Marquis de Cinq Mars, in the reign of 
Louis the thirteenth, by the celebrated Marion de Lorme, 
that a man confined in the Bicetre by Cardinal Richelieu 
as a monomaniac, had discovered, in the application of 
the steam of boiling water, a substitute for the power of 
man and the force of water, in directing various opera- 
tions. Marion de Lorme saw this pretended madman 
during a visit which she paid to the. Bicetre, in company 
with the Marquis of Worcester, who is always considered 
in England the first discoverer of the power of steam. 


GRACEFUL CoMPLIMENT,—When Marshal Tallard was . 
detained a prisoner in England, he passed some time with 
William Cavendish, duke of Devonshire.’ His -compli- 
ment at his departure was expressed in these terms to the 
duke: ‘‘My lord, when I come hereafter to compute the 
time of my captivity in England, I shall leave out the 
days of my enjoyment at Chatsworth,” 


KEENNESS AND SUBTLETY.—Few men of genius are 
keen; but almost every man of genius is subtle. If you 
ask me the difference between keenness and subtlety, I 
answer that it is the difference between a point and an 
edge. . To split a hair is no proof of subtlety; for subtlety 
acts in distinguishing differences—in showing that two 
things apparently one are in fact two; whereas, to split a 
hair is to cause division, and not to ascertain the difference. 


Exercise.—T wo fat noblemen at a royal levee were 
scolded by his majesty for their laziness. ‘‘Pardon me,” 

















office. At that time, too, the wealthy Christian, in pass- 


said one, “I walk twice a. day around my great cousin 
yonder.” ; 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








THE OLD SOLDIER. 





BY WILLIAM D.. GALLAGHER. 





I. 


Tere was a sound of battle 
Borne on the driving breeze; 

And arm’d hosts gathered on the land— 
Arm’d vessels sail’d the seas. 
From Albion’s haughty Island 
The bold invaders came, 

For fancied wrongs te legislate 
With bayonet, sword, and flame. 


On Erie’s shores and waters, 
By old Potomac’s wave, 
On Louisiana’s glorious strand, 
They marshall’d, stern and brave. 
A call! a call!—Our country 
Bids her brightest and her best 
-Toarm, and strike; and bravely they 
Obey the high behest. 


There is a neat white cottage, 
Embower’d in shading trees, 
Whose spiral tops swing back and fore 
In dalliance with the breeze. 
Fair eyes are dimm’d with weeping, 
Which late with joy were bright; 
And gentle tonesare fill’d with grief, 
That swell’d with song last night. 


Wife—husband—father—daughter— 
Ate gather’d at the gate: 

His heart with patriot blood beats high; 
Theirs—they are desolate. 
One kiss for weeping daughter— 
A warm embrace for wife— 

He flings the tear-drop from his eye: 
“My country’s is my life!” 


The free steed soon is mounted— 
Off he rushes, like the wind; 
And the cottage-home—the wife—the child— 
* Oh, these are far behind! 
On the field of blood, that father 
Strikes for his native land :— 
Among the foremost, fearlessly 
And firm, he takes his stand. 


Gloom rested on our country! 
Her manly breasts were bared— 
But Want, with paralyzing power, , ‘ 
On those brave patriots stared. 
Oh, then that noble father, 
Tho’ his fortune was but small, 
Oped cheerfully his needed purse, 
And freely gave it all! 


On Erie’s shores and waters, 
By old Potomac’s wave, 

On Louisiana’s glorious strand, 
The Britons found a grave! 
And he who gave so freely 
His money and his toil— 

How joy’d his heart, that victory 
Had freed his native soil. 


Ii. 


Long years of peace and glory 

Have bless’d our favor’d Jand:— 
Behold an old and gray-hair’d man 

Before our rulers stand! 

Worn, and in spirit broken, 

His head bow’d to the dust, 
Trembling he hands his prayer for aid— 

My country—Oh, be just !* 





+ “A painful and melancholy affair occurred here last night. An 
aged veter@n, who served in the American army at New-Orleans, in the 
last war,and who had: advanced his private fortune to the amount 
of ten thousand dollars, to supply it with arms, and become reduced to 
poverty, at the last session of Congress presented a claim for re- 
payment. By press of business, or some otlier cause, his interest was 
thrust aside, and neglected. He had again come to Washington to press 


his claim; but day after day coming but to harass him with a new hope | 


and a new disappointment, his chivalric spirit sunk beneath the agonies 
of “hope deferred.” His claim was favorably reported to-day, by the 
chairman of the committee on military affairs. But, alas! it came too 
late. He was found déad this morning, believed to have deceased Of a 
broken heart.”—Letter from Washington City, Jan. 21, 1835. 





One of thy War-worn veterans, 

—Poor and in want—is he: 
Bethink thee of their sufferings 

On land and.on the sea! 

One of thy war-worn veterans— 

Whose blood was freely shed, 
When ’gainst the lordly Lion’s might 

Thy patriot sons were led. 


= 


Give him of thy abundance! 

,  —Hisdife is near'its close— 

Oh! render him the aid ‘he asks, 
To mitigate his woes. 
Shame, shame, my tardy country! 
Loud Faction fills thy halls; 

And those that govern thee are deaf, 
When suffering virtue calls. 


Gone‘is that hoary soldier— 
Unheard his just demand: 
His proud soul could not stoop to court 
The magnates of the land! 
Gone is that hoary soldier! 
Home ?— Would that it had been! 
No! no!—To beg about the land 
His heart’s blood help’d to win! 


Il. 


Another year hath sprinkled 

Its sorrows on his head: 
Again our council halls receive 

His melancholy tread. 

Again he asks for justicé; 

He craves no beggar’s boon; 
Grant it, my country, and be great! 

To help, it must be soon. 


Look on that form—bent—feeble! 
Oh, know ye not the cause? 

The war-worn cheek—the wounded limb! 
How can ye longer pause? 
Gaze on that hoary veteran! 
Grave Seniors, know ye not 

Who rush’d,; with purse and sword in hand? 
That father, from that cot! 





Give him of thy abundance! 

His life, how near its close! 
Justice alone will be ¢nough 

To mitigate his woes. 

Neglect, disease, misfortune, 
Have bow’d him to the dust: 
Compell’d, he begs what is his right— 
My country—Oh, be just! 7 


Too late! The chord is broken! 
Go—speak in Death’s cold ear! 
It, or yon sculptured group, as well 
As he ye name, can hear. 
My country !—Oh, my country! 
That such should ask in vain! 
A blot on thy eseutcheon!—on 
Thy future page, a stain!~—From ‘Erato No. 2.” 
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WOMAN’S TRIALS. 





BY.MRS. P. W. BALL. 





Jack Murdock was decidedly a drinking character. At 
first he drank wine and brandy; whenthat failed, he drank 
whiskey; and finally, when his purse grew entirely empty, 
he drank cider. When very much hipt with potations of 
the last-mentioned liquor, he first conceived the project of 
emigration. 

**T will leave this worn-out sandy soil that takes more 
labor in a year than a plantation would in a fellow’s life- 
time in the West, and emigrate to'rng Onto, I do believe, 
Maria,” he said to his pale; attenuated, heart-broken look- 
ing wife—*I do believe, Maria, I will go to the Miami 
country: we hear so much -of its fertility that, really, I 
think I shall go.” 

His wife, who had long since ceased to pay the least 
heed to any thing he said, continued her work without 
reply.—** What do you think of it, Maria?” he said, draw- 
ing near, and speaking in a soberer tore than usual. 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

“But will you go?” 

“No.” 


“Why not?” 








‘ “Because, you will not go, and of course I cannot.” 
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‘But would you go if I went and provided you a com- 
fortable conveyance!” 
“Ves,” 


4 « Jack Murdock was nettled at his wife’s cool carelectades. 


“J know, Maria, you think me incapable of so much 
exertion as to sell our farm and emigrate to a new country 
—but you shall see.” 

And drawing his hat over his brows, and thrustiag his 
hands into his émpty pockets, Jack resolutely set out to- 
wards the ‘‘Oak;”’ a country store, where he had first 
formed the habit of grog drinking, and which had proved 
the sponge which sucked from his pockets all that might 
have rendered his family comfortable. His wife looked 
after him a. moment, until she saw him take the road to the 
Oak. The faint flutter of hope his new manner had excit- 
ed, faded away, and she turned with a bitter sigh to bend 
over the cradle of a crying child. As she gazed upon its 
squallid appearance, and pictured what it might have 
been, had not want and misery been its constant attend- 
ants from its birth, all the mother awoke in her heart; and 
she rained down tears of bitterness ever the blighted blos- 
som of infantile beauty. The little girl, hushed by its 
mother’s rocking, slept while she fondly gazed on its dark 
penciled brows, its fair soft hair, and the long delicate 
lashes that shaded its little shrunk cheeks. ‘Oh! that 
thou hadst never. been born,” murmured she, *‘to become 
the slave of brutal man: all thy beauty and all thy tender- 
ness will be wasted on an insensible being; and thy days 
will be one long wearying scene of helpless sorrow. God 
of justice!’ she-exclaimed, “let not such be the destiny of 
this innocent being; rather take her to thyself.” 

Even whileshe spoke the sleeping babe pressed its little 
slender fingers around one of hers; and the fond thrill 
told how hard it would be to lose the precious thing whose 
very being she deplored.. And such is woman—loving the 
very creatures who most grieve her. Meanwhile Jack 
Murdock sturdily walked on towards the Oak. One of 
those harpies in the human form, who feed upon the vices 
and necessities of their fellow-creatures, kept the store— 
and though Jack knew he would cheat him—yet, as he 
was a considerable land speculator, he determined to sell 
his paternal inheritance to him, and to put his moving 
scheme in practice. A new train of ideas had been awa- 
kened in his mind; and his wife’s apathy piqued him into 
an unwonted degree of energy. So wayward is the hu- 
man mind—so prone to contradiction, that what he had 
long refused to his wife’s tears and entreaties, was now 
about to be conceded to her apparent coldness and insen- 
sibility. 

‘‘Maria has ceased to joye me asshe used—and no won- 
der, poor thing, I have been such a sot.” 

And Jack whistied to hide, if possible, the conscious 
shame that was working at hisheart. He offered his farm 
and remaining stock a bargain to the speculator, who, after 
vainly trying the old bait of brandy, and finding it steadi- 
ly refused, gave about a fourth of itsvalue; and Jack Mur- 
dock returned to his wife a houseless man. g” 

“JT will move Maria and our child to a new home—I 
will break off from this cursed set of drunkards—and I 
will try what industry and thrift will do, now I have spent 
poor Maria’s fortune.” 

He entered his home, and sat down by the cradle.— 
Maria, who had subdued all traces of emotion, received 
him with her usual apathetic gloom; but when she noticed 


|| him swinging the cradle to and fro with a rapid motion, 


she Jaid her hand upon it, as if to steady it. 

‘‘Never mind, dear, I will rock more gently,” said Jack. 
Maria, surprised at the tenderness of his voice, looked up, 
and saw her husband’s eyes glistening with unwonted emo- 
tion. 

‘«What ails you!” she anxiously inquired. 

-“Nothing, but that I have already sold the farm—and 
am thinking about our preparations for moving to Ohio.” 

“Sold the farm!—our home!—my child’s inheritance!” 
exclaimed the heart-struck wife, clasping her hands before 
her eyes as if to exclude the dreadful idea from conjuring 
up the vision of houseless wanderers before them. 

“Listen to me, dear Maria,” said Jack, gently drawing 
her hand from'her head—“listen to me patiently. Did 
you not often tell me that notaing could or would save me 
from becoming a confirmed drunkard but a removal frum 
the vicinity of the Oak? Did you not this evening say you 
would go with :ne to the West? I did not. consult much 
with you about it certainly, for the obvious reason, that 
you place no confidence in me; and I acknowledge I do 
not deserve you should. But, Maria,” and he looked stea- 
dily at her—*I promise henceforth to make you a better 
husband, and our child a better father. I will go where 
industry and steady habits will avail a man, and I confess 
a reformation here isa thing not,to be thought of; for Iam 
not proof against ridicule; and would not ‘'om, Dick and 
Harry, point at me as under petticoat government! and I 
could not stand it—I could not stand it,” said Jack, press- 
ing the thin attenuated hand to his lips; ‘*but I do love 
you, Maria, Vetter than any thing—even grog—and you 
shall see.” 


Alas! for the theory that teaches there is nosex in hearts! 





Maria Murdock was a sensible woman—infinitely more 80 
than her husband—yet she was a very woman in heart;— 
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and overcome by her husband’s unwonted tenderness, she 
poured out upon his bosom the long-sealed fountain of tears 
and fears, and cherished anxieties, which are woman’s 
wedded dower; and was once again hushed to blissful 
slumber by the syren voice of delusive hope. Yirtuous 
exertion brings a balmy stimulant to the mind more health- 
ful, certainly, than green tea to the shattered nerves, {I 
ee poten for the comparison,) and quite as soothing— 
Jack Murdock was trying to do right; and he succeeded, 
even better than he hoped; and in afew weeks he was 
ready for his.journey. Maria shed a few tears as she left 
the scenes of her sorrows; for she had had little else.to 
endear her married home to her memory. The old bench 
where she had so often sat watching her husband’s return, 
blinded by tears—the rose-bush she had planted at the 
window—the red-bird that sung so sweetly in its cartivi- 
ty, were each told, farewell, with a woman’s tearful, ten- 
der regret; and with her little girl clasped to her heart, 
she began her journey westward. Jack had all the mon- 
ey he possessed in the world, in his pocket. [t wasenough 
to establish them comfortably in a new home; and about 
noon, with hope triumphing over old habits and predilec- 
tions, he took up his line of march westward. At night 
he stopped at a small town, the county seat of his district. 
Court was sitting, and Jack found nearly all of his old 
companions collected at the tavern. With boisterous 
mirth they hailed his arrival, and declaring that, as he was 
about to leave them, they must havea last spree—dragged 
him away from his anxious, but silent wife. Maria knew 
his nature too well to remonstrate; yet she trembled for 
the event. 

Jack Murdock was well plied with wine, and then cards, 
were introduced to fill up the hours of revel. The morn- 
ing dawned and found him stil] grasping the painted paste- 
board, which has ever proved the strongest temptation 
that the devil can offer to a man of weak mind and ardent 
and irritable temperament. ' Jack rose from the table a 
bankrupt. With a dogged, sullen aspect he entered the 
chamber where Maria still sat watching his coming. In 
silenre she gazed upon his flushed and excited face, while 
the horrid truth smote upon her heart. 

“Why are you not abed!” he said, angrily, as he glanced 
upon the untumbled bed—and seizing his hat with desper- 
ation in his eyes, he rushed towards the door. But Ma- 
ria’s arms were around him—ther check was resting on his 
throbbing breast. 

“Stay—Oh! stay! To whom would you go? 
those who have robbed you!” 

“Maria,” said he, with affected calmness, “I ama beg- 
gar. I have lost all—every cent—and I will not beg from 
those with whom I have hitherto been on at least an equal- 
ity. Let me go. God send you may get a husband more 
deserving of you. But I cannot live to be laughed at.— 
Tom Brown dared to tell me already, that he supposed my 
trip westward was over. Let’ me go,-Maria. I cannot 
bear to live.” 

Man thinks of his own shame—woman of her husband’s 
—her being is identified with his. 

“Oh, no—we will leave them--we will go where it is 
no shame to work—where there are no idlers, and no temp- 
tation to drink. You forget we have a large wagon and 
horses, and many things yet we can spare. Sell them, 
and buy a light cheap carry-all; and the difference in the 
exchange will bear our expenses still, to the Miami.” 

“‘Maria,”’ said Jack, setting down, ‘*you were ever my 
better angel—you have removed a Joad that was bursting 
my brain; and in return, hear me solemnly declare I will 
never drink another drop of intoxicating beverage of any 
description. { never thought of the horses. I fancy those 
fellows forgot them, too, or Jike enough I would have been 
mad enough to, have staked them.” ; 

Jack went toa shop and made an exchange of his large 
wagon for a traveling cart; and selling his horses, much 
to the surprise of his friends, was in a few hours cracking 
his ia and nodding good bye to the winners of his 
cash. 

“Maria,” said he, after a long silence—‘‘you were cer- 
tainly given me for my guardian angel. -But for you, I 
should this day have been a regular sot; and do you know 
that this morning, had you uttered one reproach, richly as 
Ideserved more than you could say. I would have blown 
my brains out. Nay, do not shudder—I certainly would, 
for I saw nothing but ruin and beggary until you mention- 
édthe horses. You see I owe my very life to you; and 
you may do with me just as you’ please, in spite of what 
Tom Brown says.” 

“But Tom Brown,” replied Maria, with a faint smile, 
“will not be near to know any thing about the matter: we 
will be far beyond his jests or observation.” 

“True,” exclaimed Jack, in a more lively tone than he 
had used lately—‘we will indeed be away from them all; 
and I shall never hear more about the cursed spree.” And 
Jack began to whistle a lively tune. 

The broad, and at that time thinly settled, bosom of the 
Miami Valley,received and welcomed our emigrants. Jack 
kept his promise; and grew athriving farmer,somewhat giv- 
€n to political discussions: and Maria, a much happier wo- 
Manthan she had ever been, lived to see the little shriveled 
bud of beauty she had borne across the Alleghany, expand 
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into the full: blushing bloom of womanhood. The young’ 
Maria’s hand had already been sought by numberless wes- 
tern beaux; but as yet her heart remained untouched in its 
virgin purity, when a stranger appeared among the settlers, 
in the character of a wandering hunter. He soon. distin- 
guished the beautiful girl among her rustic compeers;— 
and day after day found Wharton gunning with Jack Mur- 
dock, or seated beside his domestic hearth. The stranger 
was handsome and young; yet there was a something in 
his glance from which Maria Murdock shrunk; and: she 
anxiously watched the impression his appearance and in- 
sinuating manners might make on the young Maria. He 
was an educated man; and it was plain to be seen that he 
had heen accustomed to the refinements of society, though 
he adapted himself with singular facility, to thé rough 
backwoods habits of those: he mingled with. It was to 
Maria and her mother only that he showed himself other 
than the boisterous, good humoréd, bold hunter. ForMa- 
ria he wouid cull the wild rose and sweet-briar, and braid 
back her long luxuriant tresses from her pure white brow. 
For her he would recite passages from the most beautiful 
poets; and to her uncultivated, but, naturally delicately 
organized mind, he unlocked the rich treasury of intellec- 
tual wealth his own contained.. Women are naturally 
quick and refined in their perceptions. Maria listened, 
and wondered, and imbibed, until a new world was awa- 
kened and called into life by the magic tones of the stran- 
ger’s voice. 4 

When the sun was throwing. gorgeous dies over the 
waving forest-tops, Wharton would lead Maria to their 
silent depths, and pour into her charmed ear the. beautiful 
language of poetry and romance; or seated beside the 
quiet river. beneath the soft and shadowy moonlight, he 
would awaken echo with the thrilling tones of the German 
flute, while every breeze came laden with the rich per- 
fume of the broad prairie which stretched before them.— 
To the young and fanciful Maria, Wharton at such hours, 
appeared more than mortal; and not.to love him even to 
idolatry, would have been unnatural in ber. sex and age. 
But much as Wharton sought the society of the young and 
innocent Maria, he never spoke of love. To herunsophis- 
ticated and inexperienced mind this excited no wonder; 
she thought not of the future—she lived only in the pres- 
ent—and it needed no language to translate the tender- 
ness she read in hiseyes. A smile—a glance, were suffi- 
cient to render her happy; and his presence was all the 
gratification her pure heart sought. 

Maria Mardock watched the growing abstraction of her 
darling child’s manner with bitter feelings. ‘Alas! she 
must endure the destiny of woman, thought she. She 
must doat upon an ideal excellence embodied in imperfection 
and wake to weep over her'self-deception. Pray Heaven 
avert from my child the misery of loving guilt—for I sear 
me, that Wharton is a villain; and with growing anxiety 
she marked the sedulous care with which he guarded him- 
self from any particularity of manner to Maria before her 
father. ‘The summer wore away, and golden autumn was 
giving place to the chill blasts of winter, when Wharton 
suddenly disappeared, without taking leave of his friends. 
His absence was at first only slightly noticed; for he had 
used them to abrupt appearances and departures, except 
by Maria, to whom it brought a regret more mournful than 
the sighs of nature over the departing bloom of autumn. 
Days, and then weeks wore away, and still fhe hunter 
was not heard of. Suspicion was awakened—search was 
instituted—and finally, it was ascertained that the last 
place he was seen, was at Jack Murdock’s.' A warrant 
was procured—the house was searched—and a trunk, 
which Wharton had left there. was opened. What was 
the horror—the surprise, of Murdock and his wife, when 
the identical clothesin which Wharton had disappeared, 
were drawn from the trunk, and a. pistol, rusted in blood, 
and with the powder blackened in the pan, fell from among 
them? The clothes.were torn and soiled; and the sleeves 
and breast were ‘literally soaked in blood; even the hun- 
ter’s cap he always. wore, was there; and in the jacket- 
pocket still remained the pen-knife and pencil which had 
often been seen in his possession. A murmur arose in the 
crowd, which soon swelled to execrations; and Jack Mur- 
dock was arrested and conveyed before a justice, upon 
suspicion of being Wharton’s murderer. His wife—calm 
and collected, though pale as monumenta] marble—remain- 
ed firm by his side. No persuasions could induce her to 
leave him for an instant. 

“I know him innocent—he has need of support now— 
and why should I shrink from his side?” 

Yet her eye rested on the fainting and agonized Maria, 
and for a minute the mother swelled in her heart, and filled 
her eye. 

“Take care of my child,’”? she said, with averted face, 
toa neighbor who had kindly come to offer assistance: ‘'] 
cannot leave him:’ and she walked by his side, vainly 
striving by her firmness, to inspire confidence in the alarm- 
ed and trembling object of her solicitude. The magistrate 
before whom Murdock was examined,was one of a descrip- 
tion often to be met with in new settlements, now getting 
old fashioned in Ohio. Certainly Mrs. Simpkins had not 
been gifted with second sight, else, honest woman! she 
never would have marred her son’s future dignified calling 
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by giving him the humble trade of a tailor, «Certes, the 
study of common law had been an overlooked thing in 
Squire Simpkins’ education; and it required all the inno- 
cence of the arraigned, and all the heroism of his wife’s 
mind, to bear patiently the examination, pitiful in its de- 
tails, though important in its result, to which poor Jack 
Murdock was subjected. Circumstantial evidence con- 
demned him in the eyes of the Squire; and he was finally 
committed to jail, there to await his trial for murder— 
Maria saw the prison door close on him who She felt was 
innocent. She thought of the strange, mystery that had 
hung like a cloud over Wharton, and she did. not believe 
him dead. ; 

**It 18 some stratagem to escape the violated laws,” said 
ae aaer ‘‘and he may yet be found. But my poor 
child’’ . 

And she hastened to see and bless the misérable Maria. 
She procured Jodgings for Maria in the vicinity of the pris- 
on; dnd returning to her now desolate home, she took a 
supply of money and necessaries, and hastened back. She 
was admitted to see her husband. She found him bowed 
to the very earth with apprehension,yet averring his inno- 
cence. 

**I know it—I feel it,” she said.**Wharton is yet alive. 
I am confident that he could not have been murdered; but 
he is a villain, and your Jife may be his aim; our child 
would then be unprotected. I goto.findhim. If he ison 
earth. I will discover it, or die inthe attempt. Maria 
must stay by and comfort you. - Farewell, tny best beloved 
husband—rely on my exertions—and do not despond.” 

Maria she charged to comfort and support her father;— 
and above all, to, believe firmly in his innocencé, and with 
a resolved heart to save her husband or die in the effort, 
she blessed and left them. ; 

Two months had rolled round. The timesapproached 
for court to. set, and Maria Murdock was not “h@ard of; 
when oné evening as the daughter, wan and paleas ashad- 
ow,wae slowly returning from her father’ sprison,when the 
moon, breaking through a mass of heavy white clouds 
which had before obscured her light, shewed her Wharton 
standing close beside her path. A wild scream burst from 
the terrified girl, and she strove to fly, but she could not 
move.. Wharton slowly and irresolutely approached, and 
took her cold hand in his; but hér senses fled; and when 
she came to, she was lying on the frozen ground, alone! 
and the .cold moon was shining down on her uncovered 
head. 

‘“Wharton! Wharton!” she frantically exclaimed—but 
echo only prolonged the name as if in mockery of her mis- 
ery; and she rushed towards her lodgings to give vent to 
the grief which was maddening her brain. 

Court came on, and Murdock stood at the bar, arraigned 
for the murder of his guest--of his daughter’s lover—so 
*twas whispered in court. Tirat daughter, wan and beau- 
tiful as one of Ossian’s ghosts, stood by his side. Calm 
and subdued grief gave a holy expression to features cast 
in nature’s loveliest mould. The transparent cheek was 
perfectly colorless; but the shadow of the long silken 
lashes fell over it like a veil, softening its clear whiteness. 
The blood seemed all to have rallied to’the heart,save one 
bright streak of crimson that marked the compressed lip. 
Murdock’s eyes rested on his daughter. His eondemna- 
tion seemed inevitable. He had lived to look ,upon the 
almost celestial beauty of his child; and then‘to leave her 
an inhéritance of shame! The thought wa’ living death; 
and his features were convulsed with anguish, as the 
thought. worked at his’ heart. 

The startling voice had sounded, Guilty or net guilty! 
and the soleran response, Not guilty! had just been pro- 
nounced, when a slight bustle drew the attention of the 
counsel, and Wharton walked into court. A general cry 
escaped the spectators, and before anyone could be aware 
of the movement, Murdock had sprung to his side, and had 
grasped the collar of Wharton in a déadly grip. 

‘‘Where is my wife, my Maria?’’ he exclaimed. 
Wharton choaked and blackened ‘in his hold, and the 
marshals interfered and released him from his grasp. 

‘‘Where is my wife?’’ he eagerly reiterated, as Wharton 
approached Maria, who stood steadfastly gazing on him as 
if to assure her senses it was no phantom conjured up by 
a disordered brain. J 

‘sMaria,”’ he said, in a low tone. 

‘‘My mother, where is my mother?’ 

“] know not,” he replied. 

The court now interfered, and addressing Wharton, 
who was identified as the necessary man, dismissed Mur- 
dock from the box. With eager haste he led Maria from 
the. court-house’ to her lodgings, and placing het in the 
care of the woman of the house, flew like a questing hound 
to discover Wharton. But the bird was flown. No traces 
by which he came, or whither he went, could be discerned, 
and slow and unhappy he returned to watch over his 
daughter, whose’ strength had sunk under so many: shocks, 
and who now lay ill of a nervous fever. A year elapsed, 
and no news came of Maria Murdock. 

Jack Murdock was setting one night by his now lonely 
hearth, and Maria was knitting in silence by his side, 
when the door opened, and a woman habited in a horse- 
man’s coat, entered.. She stood for a moment irresolute, 
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when Jack rising, invited her to come in. She dropped | vicious need hoards of wealth. I gambled for gain, and|| willingly eclipse him.---In plain prose, we hope, in comméay ; 
the heavy cloak, and ina moment more Maria Murdock ||I became dishonored. «I fled from society, and in the bo-|| with all his numerous friends in this city, that Mr,Clayton 
was clasped in her husband’s arms; a scream of agonizing{|som ofthe forest I met your gem. . Again vittue resum-||‘not again essay to ride in the whirlwind and direct “the Star.» 
joy escaped from Maria. ed its empire, and I longed, yet dared not to avow all my 
“Qh! mother, he did not kill you, he is-no- murderer||love,and all my crimes. But a wronged husband pursued : z ; : 
then.” , me, and with deadly vengeance, and we met in the wood.|| V®8¥ Cuaracreristic.—We have just received'a letter from 
“But my child, he is a villain nevertheless.” Dead men tell no tales, and I bore him to the river in my ||* worthy unit of the universal yankee nation. He is wretch- 
“Oh! say not so, say not so,” she exclaimed, “it pres-||arms. A thought struck me to escape detection; I strip- edly smitten with the terrible mania, Westward Ho! But be- 
ses on my heart—on my brain—but you are’ both here—|| ped the body, and putting on the clothes, took my own||ing 4 workingman by nature, as we have heard of some yan- 
both safe—what should make: him guilty now!” dabbled habiliments and stealthily creeping into the win-||kees who are deacons by nature, he is somewhat afraid that 
; guy Rae , y g : 
“If nothing else,” said her mother sternly, ‘“‘winning||dow, deposited them in the trunk. I fled to the savage, || when he getsinto this land of milk-and-honey, he will have so Th 
= young heart, but tocrush it inthe dust, was villainy.||but I feared your wife, and upon the return of a spy |/little to occupy his time, that he may get lazy from sheer neces- low 
fou must tear him from your heart, you must forget |) whom I had sent to the station, I determined to place her||sity.. He therefore advertises us that he iscoming soon; and ed: 
him.” A in captivity until my personal safety was ensured. I de- begs us advertise our friends the good western public, that infec 
“Never, mother, | could not if I would. But, oh! be- termined for Maria’s sake to release you at every risk,|| he will be willing to fill a situation as country editor, city hack- of 
lieve him innocent until his, guilt is proved. Did you not and I did so. Iam dying,” he said faintly, falling back, scribbler, village schoolmaster, itinerant clergyman, phrenolog- mos 
believe my father sz when al! else condemned him.” ‘sallow me to see her.” : . stiti . 
wp hild blighted bud of soe eats ical lecturer, pedeological practitioner, journeyman basketma- can, 
ae ey ee oy Sages Sas S prem, A vague idea had gained possession of poor Maria‘s|| ker, trust-company clerk, member of the legislature, tract dig. tho 
Mrs. Murdock, folding her emaciated, but still beautiful : : : . ; ® ’ 
‘ - brain, and she had followed her mother to the house.|/tributor, steamboat captain, undertaker and coffin-maker stat 
daughter to her. bosom, ‘‘true, but listen to the proofs of dh « ’ ’ KeT, as- : 
- - : : : Murdock led her to the bed side of the dying man. He || sistant dyer and scourer, merchant’s counter-hopper, tin-ped: he 
his guilt, and believe not I would call any man guilty with- hand : : : : S a herrea PEt, Senge 
, . . . passed his hand before his eyes as if clearing away the} djer; or, in short, anything that will give full scope to hi int 
out just grounds. Thad traveled only a few miles, in-|| nists of death, to gaze once more upon her pure brow sOTs OF, Im Ehert, aRything Chat wil gt pe ae — 
tending to go to the station alone where I had heard . by naga - ’ nius,—which it will be perceived is universal,—and not be dis- the 
Wharton say he spent the winter, when I was suddenly |). Maria,” he said, ‘I never told you all my love, all my |} honest,disreputable, or dismake-a-living-able, We promise our fath 
seized’by a band of savages, and compelled to follow them. idolatry, but its best proof exists in the fact, that I never || friend,—who is a first rate fellow by the way, and a man of tal- stat 
They offered no insult, but merely forced me to go with sought to contaminate the purity of your angel mind. It ent,—half-a-dozen situations at the least, the moment he ar- ‘na’ 
them, and when I offered resistance, two would take me || 8 the only action of my ‘life I can boast of. To me you|| rives. the 
between them and bear me along. 1 discovered from bro-|| Were ever surrounded by an atmosphere of impassable pu-|| These yankees,—pushing, prying, singular, don’t-care-at-all anc 
ken hints in — conversation, ee See a sm Saga lpiny hes a7, ae hein he" sian as they are;—are yet the best strangers that come among us, pone 
intercept me, and my suspicions fell.on’Wharton. Oh! || Sence- —— —you rove Me; || How soon they pick up our odd bits of snapping-turtle and [not 
Maria, what I suffered on your account. We traveled || !t will soothe me we in death. I dared not ask it in life, alligator dialect, and put on our habits, (we don’t mean those 
four days, and then halted at an Indian village. The bat in death we wear upon our backs, for they generally, almost alway 
time arrived for your trial, and there was I a helpless|} Maria’s cheek was resting on his cold wet forehead, her|| .ome well provided in ies respect,) and heaesing of us ’ ' 
captive to the ‘savage. I rose early one morning, for I|/hand was clasping his stiffening fingers, and her long dark || -p),. effects of New-England enterprise and yankee j Pinot Pot 
could not sleep, and sat in the opening of the wigwam,|/hair fell over their faces, shadowing them from sight. ble i aie : rig ‘aoe fro 
. : J 5 g are visible in nearly every street in ourcity. Who built th 
watching the mists curling away from the lake, when aj} Her mother raised her up.—They were both dead. lendid dwelli me : y zie ee no’ 
man caught my eye cautiously walking away from a wig- splendid dwelling-house we see yonder, which is such an orna- ma 
> wam at no great distance. What were my emotions when = ment to = town? 2 eee *, ” pics notion of vie 
1 recognized Wharton. He glided away, and though I . erecting that magnificent church? yankee. ‘ho was the f 
watched for several successive days and -t Bg I a no MIRROR AND CHRONICLE. architect? A yankee. Who gave the first impulse to the sys- T 
uiore of him. I was not confined, though watched, and I tem of common-schools in the West? A yankee. Whodid wh 
made some trifling excuse and entered the wigwam, from the first book-publishing here, to any extent? A yankee. Who 
which I had seen Wharton come. In one corner seated SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1835. are our best lawyers—doctors—schoolmasters——divines? Yan 
on &@ mat sata perfectly naked woman. Her long fair es kees! yankees! yankees! we 
huir fell in tangles around her, and formed her only cover- ' All that isa true bill. And let them come on. We want 
ing from the inclemency of the season. She was begrim- a ee sy wer an Begg: el a 7 ri — their intellect—their industry—their ingenuity—their fsa 
ed with dirt and smoke, and her large blue eyes gleamed pester yeie par cerlmngin.ae he ggg Pinata store ag SAREE : —thei »ar-sighte : he 
: : : d dd co > prise—their cool-headedness,—their clear-sightedness—their 
with the ferocity of madness from out their sunk and hol- se sare, aia"a a ~ five tewions a pereeverance—in short, their “notions,” one and all re 
low sockets. I was so shocked J precipitately. fled from || VMS» De Stepped into his car, and in a few minutes darted) : y P . 
her sight, but not before I heard + in Ne i Me tone || into the air with the speed of an arrow, The ascension was ; ou 
of madness call Wharton. ‘I enquired of the Indian, who ||™ost beautiful, In about half an hour, when at a height of Wanenniee w Mey-Sean--Alont to 200 <ifies, 9 loe 
spoke tolerable English, and she told me that the same ||two miles, he discovered that the gas had completely filled his well-written and apparently sincere advertisement for a wife, ev 
ri b ht her the ho had me d Sine || ball d that th k had be as d in the New-York T ipt. The adverti 
* white man brought her there who had me detained. She|| balloon, and that the neck had become entangled among the || ®PPe4red in the New~¥ ork franscript. € advertiser repre- all 
also said she called herself his wife. Maria, I suspect||cords by which the car was suspended—thus preventing the| sented himself to be a young man of respectability, twenty-two of 
oo of a horrid — , surplus gas from escaping, and confining the valve-cord so that} years of age, at the time superintending the business of a res- thi 
nother summer rolled over and left the Murdock fami-||he could not open the valve. He immediately busied himself || Pectable mercantile concern, but desirous of commencing busi- l 
: ; , - . y 
> ly quiet, .not happy, Maria was abstracted > pale and|lin liberating the cord; and while doing this, the neck and cord || "€88 on his own account. Hetherefore wished to form a mat- an 
wan, and her bright eye, and unnaturally brilliant cheek, || were snatched with violence from him, the upper portion of rimonial connection with a young lady of age corresponding I 
Sm of decay i! a hope, _ a withering heart.|\the balloon burst with a tremendous sound, and he and the|| ‘® his own, of good habitsand gentle disposition. He possessed ict 
-P ney _— ": a fel we all the Le Maen whole fabric descended with great velocity, a distance of two capital sufficient to conimence and carry on the business he w! 
~ = land fe ye AB cil ° Wharton ‘hed Se bye. | or three hundred feet. The lower part of the balloon, by the||©°mtemplated embarking in, and only required the possession w 
of tad Morin aieiien called ve sigan B, ka Cen heard! violent resistance of the atmosphere while descending, had||©" the part of the lady of five hundred dollars, “for household w 
wee the canker which was ening as hie wolbene been pressed against the surfaee. of the network—and thus and domestic purposes.” In personal appearance, we believe 
atid with bitter tears, her mother scaling the hem ohas formed a parachute of near thirty feet in diameter. The des-||he wished the lady to be of good form and figure, about the 
she had prayed aon ban jn the cradle, and begged she cent now became less rapid; but the eronaut was still whirled middle height, with dark hair and eyes, and small feet. | 
might rather be taken in her innocence and purity, than to through the .air with sickening velocity. ~ While in this situa- The following is from the Transcript of 25th ultimo: “Until “ 
be the victim of man’s cruelty. tion, he succeeded in throwing out all his ballast, which weigh-|| the present time, we have had no faith in the efficacy of this . 
One evening Murdock was summoned by a neighbor to|} ed about eighty pounds; and in about ten minutes landed on modern system of making overtures of matrimony, but on the 
visit a stranger. who was supposed to be dyin " and Mrs. || terra firma, with a severe shock, but not much injured. The|| contrary believed it to be an idle and absurd practice, and used la 
oer} PP eying J start P ’ hi 
Murdock putting on her cloak, accompanied him. When} whole balloon, which was now converted intoe parachute, was|| Only for sport or mischief. We have now, however, cause for li 
they entered the apartment, the sick man was slumbering, ||instantly flat upon the ground, a mass of ribands.—“ A few||® different belief, inasmuch as the young man who advertised : 
, : g y P & ’ : ’ , young ti 
and Murdock walking softly to the bed side, gazed upon || black faces,” (says Mr. Clayton, in his account of tne voyage, ||in the Transeript during the last week for a wife, has, in con- 
the flushed brow of Wharton. He was dying of fever. |i from which the above particulars are derived,) “appeared at a|| Sequence of such publication, succeeded in entering into asol- 
He opened his Word se . ‘ a _ ||short distance from me, with outstretched hands, screaming, ||€™n connubial engagement with a fair young lady residing P 
Pec 4 ~~ _ ~ said Sindy: I on to die |! and frightened almost to death at the huge machine which came|| in the upper part of the city, and is to be married on Friday A 
at Maria’s feet. Dut first let me explain why t gave you || whirling over their heads; and when they saw a manspring|| ext. No less than thirty-three letters were reccived at this s 
to imprisonment, and your wife to captivity. Time fleets 4 : 4 a Bias i : : It 
al nemneute hive become more precious sheds atoms A out of it, they no doubt began to think of the sins of their lives office directed to the advertiser, about one third only of which, li 
man will do anything and everything to preserve ‘life which were yet unatoned for. however, were believed to be genuine and sincere responses to it 
while life has an object, It would be too long to tell you This is, undoubtedly, the greatest excursion of the age. Mr. ees ee remainder being undoubted hoaxes, ond ¥ 
my story, suffice it that I have been good—virtuous—a pa- || Clayton is now without a competitor, or one who would wish a pena 5 this mode should be alway m attended with tl 
rent’s hope—a wife’s trust—her life—her all. I became||to rival him. He has made the farthest voyage—the highest se ) gee oe the oid plan of sourtthip will mon See g 
~a seducer of innocence—a gambler—a cheat—a dishonor- voyage—and the most daring voyage, of any contemporary ts a - newspapers will become the sole medium of a first nN 

ed wretch, whom society shook from her—a dweller among'|| balloonist. He has beat Sam Patch all hollow; and made a inwodection beng affair Pamour.” f 
_ Savages—a worshipper again at the pure shrine, and—||jeap to which that hero’s last one was a fool.—He has risked In the prediction of the closing sentence of the above, we 

then & murderer—nay, start not, a murderer at your very || hig neck, without much hope of being beneficial to mankind; have no faith at all; though we do really believe that as many 

door.. Angelica was a bride before I saw her. She had eof aported be en abe, cetiinSin then cloak, bathed in 0 ’||or more happy connubial connections would be ‘the result of 

; ; : " in fogs,\| ., . ; : ‘ 
faultless beauty, but a voluptuous mind, and she awaken- ; : oa ; ; this mode of seeking partners for life, as is consequent upon . 
; and slept in tree-tops, without finding a desirable'tarrying-pl gP ALacsieg 4 P 
ying-place te : ; 

ed the slumbering demon of my nature, IF wooed her,|}. 2° ; the numerous loves at first sight which every day bring two be- J 

41 wea h ife’s h Stoke. hut oh dj" either; he has outstripped ships, steam-boats and rail-road |}. ‘ 
an on her. My wife’s heart broke, but she uttere care, and; according to one of our backwoods poets, actually ings together, to be forever after a check upon each other’s ] 
les ee ni peg bn «phemdegs he a aa beat the lightning ina fair race, without doing the state much Prosperity, if not a curse to each other's existence. 
I had loved virtue, and I could not fill the consecrated ||°T himself any service; he hassailed gloriously aloft with his 
niche with vice, however seductive. She reproached— balloon, and tumbled headlong to the earth without ity he has|} Jonw P. Kennepy.—We fear. the friends of this gentleman 
threatened, and I joathed her. Under pretence of placin emptied his pockets, without a good prospect of having them] are trying to carry him along too fast, He is certainly a very 
her in security, I gave her a captiv2 to the Indians, an filled again: and after all these achievements, we hope he will|| pleasant writer; and he handles the ‘king’s English’ remarka- | 
her brain maddened with rage and disappointment. A “bear his blushing honors” without any future attempt at #ro-|| bly well—much after the manner of Washington Irving; but | 
little gold answers the demands of the virtuous, but the || nautical distinction. He need not be afraid, that any one will|| we think there is something of folly in saying that “his fame | 
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pt not wallow Barn” will last along while. It is 
he “Sk ook” order, and will have almost a “Sketch 
Book”* length of popularity. But Mr. Kennedy must give us 
something better than “Horse-Shoe Robinson,” before we can 
give our consent that he shall be placed by the side of Cooper, 
Irving, and Paulding.—Still more of folly do we think there 
is, in the editorial and communicated enquiries respecting his 
birth-place, which we findin a number of the eastern papers. 
The Philadelphia National Gazette of August 22d, has the fol- 
lowing summary of the matter, as far as enquiry has yet travel- 
ed: “The New-York American contains a letter requesting 
information as to Mr. Kennedy’s ‘native land,’ in consequence 
of the writer having been present at a discussion by a party, 
mostly of foreigners, all of whom denied that he isan Ameri- 
can. He was claimed by some as an Englishman by birth, 
though a naturalized citizen; whilst an Irishman, to whose 
statement the writer is inclined to give confidence, asserted that 
he is the son of the Rev. Felix D. Kennedy, who died at Cork 
in the year 1797, and that he embarked for this country under 
the care of a distant relative, three years after the death of his 
father, when but seven years old. The editorof the American 
states, however, in reply to his correspondent, that Mr. K. is 
‘native here and to the manor born, that he is connected with. 
the Pendletons and other distinguished families of Virginia, 
and is certainly an American; and such, if we are not very 
much mistaken, isthe fact. He is ‘our thunder,’ however stre- 
nously he may be claimed by the Dennises of the old world.” 


already t a upon a perpetual foundation”»—though we 


Irnvingc—Brooxs.—Mr. Brooks,—the talented editor of the 
Portland Advertiser, and author of the most popular “Letters 
from Washington” that have been written,—it is known, is 
now abroad, with the intention of giving his countrymen, in a 
manly off-hand manner, his impressions of foreign scenes, and 
views of foreign governments and society. His first letter is 
from sea, and has been published in the Portland Advertiser.— 
There is in it a casual paragraph about Washington Irving, 
which strikes us as being particularly just. The writer is 
speaking of the tedium of a long sea-voyage, and the appetite 
for devouring the contents of agreeable books during ocean- 
calms.—* Irving’s Tour of the Prairies I have been reading.— 
It is a delightful book—but Irving wanted enthusiasm forsuch 
a journey. Compare him with Chateaubriand, when he was in 
our forests, and see how far he lags behind him. His young 
Swiss companion ought to have dictated the book, and Irving 
ought to have been the scribe. Think of a man hunting buffa- 
loes on a prairie in such cold blood, when elsewhere we read 
even of rabit-hunts as of the rout of anarmy. By the way, 
all Englishmen, and we have some on board now, always speak 
of Irving as the great writer of America. His descriptions of 
the best part of English society when in England, undoubted- 
ly fascinated them. He has never shocked English prejudices, 
and in this, as only a literary man, he has probably been wise. 
I would rather read Cooper, however, for though but few Amer- 
icans have written more trash than he—yet he has also written 
what no other man in the world has written, or as I believe, can 
write.—I speak of his sea-scenes; one of which would redeem 
whole acres of trash and vanity.” 





Tue Suaxsreare Forcen.—We published, a few weeks back, 
a long and interesting account of the notorious Shakspeare for- 
ger, William H. Ireland. This individual has recently died.— 
We observe that the English papers style him “Shakspeare Ire- 
land.’ Perhaps this was well enough during his life-time ; but 
he suffered greatly for the follies of his youth, through a long 
life—more, much more than man usually suffers for his deyia- 
tions from the path of rectitude; and we think that the epithet 
should be dropped now.—The following is from a late London 
paper:—“‘Shakspeare Ireland. This strange and unfortunate 
person died the other day in an obscure lodging in town, in 
great want and suffering. We do not know that sufficient 
interest survives about him to warrant even this word of pub- 
lic mention, but his fate has been instructive enough to call for 
it on other grounds. His ingenuity was considerable, and 
would unquestionably have carried him safely and. honorably 
through life, but that its first exhibition wasa Liz. The indul- 
gence of such a singular ambition was fatal to every other— 
may it never be indulged in any walk of life or literature with- 
out a result as fatal!” 





“Miriam Corrin.”—A second edition of “Miriam Coffin, 
or the Whale-fishermen,” has been called for, and is now in 
press by Harper & Brothers. Its authorship has not yet trans- 
pired. A previous work of the same pen, “The Vestal, a tale 
of Pompeii,” we believe went through two editions.—But what 
has become of “Catharine Blennar, or the Queen of the West,” 
which was announced some six months sinee, as forthcoming 
from this unknown? A chapter was given in one of the At- 
lantic magazines, which promised well.—Another work equal 
to The Vestal, or Miriam Coffin, will place the author, whoev- 
er he is, by the side of Cooper, Irving, Kennedy, Simms, and 
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unknowns died with the revealment of the authorship of Wa- 
verly. The public like to know to whom it is they are indebt- | 
ed for so much enjoyment as Miriam Coffin and The Vestal 
have afforded them. ‘This is not the age of hiding lights under 
a bushel; and nobody gets credit for doing so—unless it be the 
credit of being singular, or affected—or both—which, in plain 
editorial English, means singularly affected. 





“ Tue Sopeers.”—A eorrespondent writes us from Spring- 
field: “ You observe, that musters are taking place in the 
different militia divisions of the state, to procure volunteers to 
go out to Michigan and fight the Nordmen. Friday last, two 
regiments met in this place. After an address from the brig- 
adier-general, the music beat up for volunteers. The mode of 
doing it was this: After forming the regiments into solid 
squares, the band marched round them, soliciting the patriotic 
and the valiant to come forth, and pledge themselves to ‘do the 
state some'service.” It was an imposing spectacle! The offi- 
cers carried themselves like young Alexanders or Napoleons. 
They were truly martial-looking men! As the story-tellers 
say, ‘every eye seemed riveted upon them;? and I must add, 
in justice to the bravery and patriotism of our villagers, that 
every foot too seemed riveted to the ground: Notwithstanding 
the eloquence of the commanding officers, the roll of the ‘mar- 
tial drum,’ and the whistle of the ‘spirit-stirring fife, nota 
man stirred from the ranks! ‘Glory enough for one day.’” 





Mrs. Hemans.—Several poems have been going the rounds, 
since the decease of this lady, each purporting to be the “/ast 
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The New-York Transcript states that a wealthy merchant 
of that city has been detected in smuggling lead to a very 
large extent. To avoid paying the duties imposed by govern- 
ment on the importation of ‘that article, he adopted the singu- 
lar expedient of receiving cargoes of common wines from Eu- 
rope, contained in casks made of lead, exceeding in thickness 


more than two ifches. The matter is to undergo a judicial 
investigation. 











The Queen of England has get ah example which has been 
followed by inany of the nobility and gentry; she has availed 
herself of the hot weather to set the example of early hours; 
and, we believe that a four o’clock dinner anda drive.after- 
wards, is about to be fashionable: 8 and 9 o’clock in the eve- 
ning has been the fashionable hours several years. 

The silk company recently formed in Boston with a capital 
of $200,000, have purchased for their use 800 acres of land in 
Northampton. Also a company of capitalist of New-York and 
Boston, have recently purchased the Valentine silk mamufac- 
tory at Providence, Rhode Island, to which is attached a large 
tract of land containing 26,000 mulberry trees. 

The Harpers have just published, “A visit to the American 
Churches,” by. Drs. Reed and Matheson. The work is well 
spoken of by those who have read it, for its general merits. 

A paper in the interior of New-York speaking of Utica, 
calls it the “future capital of the State.” If geographical po- 
sition gives a claim to to this distinction, the prophecy is like- 
ly to be fulfilled, for this prosperous town is situated as nearly 
in the center of New-York, as the irregularity of the Empire 
State’s territorial form will admit of. 








production” of her gifted pen. Not one of them, it strikes us, 
is So pensively sweet as the following sorinet.' It is from Black- 
wood’s Magazine for July—in. which work it is stated that it 
was written avery few days before Mrs. H.’s death. It is in 
reality a beautiful little poem, and worthy of its author’s better 
days. It is dedicated to her brother, and entitled a “Sabbath 
Sonnet.” 


“How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths their wa 
Toward spire and tower, midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 
The Halls from old heroic ages gre 

Pour their fair children forth; and Scala low, 

With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their,inmates in ahappy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream. 1 may not tread 

With them those pathways—to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ;—yet, oh my God! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. ” 





Cincinnati Cottece.—-The trustees of this institution 
have announced, in addition to the medical department, the 
organization of a law department, which is for the present to 
consist of three professors: viz: Timothy Walker, on consti- 
tuional law, equity, and the law of real property; Edward 
King, on, commercial law, and the law of personal property; 
John C. Wright, on practice, pleading, evidence, and common 
law. . 
The board of trustees state in their circular, that measures 
have been taken to revive as soon as practicable, the suspended 
academical department, usually denominated the college-pro- 
per, devoted to classical literature and the sciences usually 
taught in the collegiate institutions 





termination of the Natchez Indians, by the French in 1721, 
may be found on the first page of this week’s Mirror. We are 
indebted for it to the Louisiana Recorder and Literary Gazette 
—a very excellent quarto paper, published at New-Orleans, by 
E. Johns & Co., and edited with much ability by Henry P. 
Leonard, Esq. 





Transcript oF News.—A few weeks since, we published 
the fact of a Mr. Henderson having conimitted suicide in 
Charlottesville, Va. It was stated that he had recently mar- 
ried a beautiful and accomplished young lady, and that no 
cause could be assigned for the rash act. It now appears that 
Henderson left home a few days before the fatal occurrence, 
for Richmond, with two thousand dollars,to purchase furniture. 
On his arrival there he was inveigled into the company of 
black legs, who soon cleared him out. He returned home dis- 
pirited, framed excuses to his wife about the furniture, (being 
ashamed to confess the truth,) and finally, smarting under his 
folly, again left home, wrote a letter to his wife confessing he 
had deceived her, and then shot himself. é 

Papers from Sidney, New South Wales, to the 7th.of March 
last, have been received by the editors of the New-York Journal 
of Commerce, Great joy was occasioned, about the last of 
February, by the arrival of a cargo of women from England.— 
The value of this article in the Sydney market may be infer- 
red from the fact, that with a population of over 24,000 males 











Tue Narcnez.—An interesting sketch of the history and ex- 


It appears from the St. Petersburgh papers that the manu- 
facture of sugar from beet-root in the Russian empire is great- 
ly on the increase, and the beet-root of the central province is 
considered to be superior to that of France. A manufacturer 
named David Hoff, has ascertained that the whole of the juice 
may be extracted by cold water with sulphuric acid, and that 
presses are not necessary. A committee has been established 
for extending that branch of industry. 
The Gloucester Telegraph apprehends that there will bé a 
great scarcity ‘of Mackerel this season, especially of Nos. 1 
and2. This far very few have been taken, and many of the 
vessels employed in the fishery have done nothing. The num- 
ber of craft sent to the cod fishery this season is also unusually 
small. 

Mr. Mills, the Zronaut, was found dead in York, (Pa.) on 
Sunday evening, by the side of his balloon, in an apartment of 
the Academy. He was making preparations for an ascension 
next Saturday: It is supposed that he bursted a blood vessel. 
India rubber webbing for saddles, improvement, is likely to 
supercede all others. 

Lord Lyndhurst has introduced a bill into the house of Lords, 
enacting that from the date of its first reading in the house, if 
a marriage within the prohibited degrees was not called in 
question within six months, the legitimacy of the children 
should never after be questioned. In future marriages it must 
be done within two years after they are celebrated. 


It is computed that there are about 2,000,000 sheep in Ver- 
mont, the wool from which amounts to nearly $4,000,000, per 
annum. 

A new invented bellows and forge, quite portable and con- 
nected together, has been invented by Mr. ‘Fairlie, of Pecks- 
kill, N. Y. Those who are accustomed to use these articles 
separate, can understand the value of the improvement. 


A Mr. Amasa Stone, a native of Rhode Island, is now the 
principal lion among the operatives of Manchester. He has 
introduced-an imprevement in the power loom which is lead- 
ing him on to fortune. 

The Wetumpka, Alabama, paper has a notice of the mar- 
riage of Mr. John Lait to Mrs Julia S. Never, aged 70. Better 
late than. never she probably thought. 

- The straw of an acre of wheat is at this time of more value in 
London than the largest crop it can have produced. 

A sign is suspended in front of one of our Druggist’s shops, 
offering for sale a certain patent medicine, to which the adver- 
tiser has added the well timed and appropriate caution, “Be- 
ware of imposition.” 

The heels of Connecticut boys are getting pretty light: 
another racer, in addition to Stannard, has been found- there, 
who recently ran one hundred rods in 80 seconds. 


The culture of the silk worm is progressing in this country 
with a rapidity, which justifies. the opinion that the day is not 
remote,when we shall be independent of the silk warehouses of 
Europe. 

There isan Oak tree in Richmond township, Fayette co. Tenn. 
which measures around at the ground fifty feet, and five feet 
from the ground, girts 28 feet 10 inches; the stump of another 
tree, cut on the same tract of land, measures 6 feet 8 inches in 
diameter. 


Marriep.—On Thursday evening the 27th ult., by the Rev. 




















Byrd. Let him come forth and shew. himself. The charm of 


in the Colony, there are only 10,000 females. 








G. W. Brown, Mr. Isaac Vaw Eaton, to Miss Saran Exten, 





daughter of John Martin Esq. all of this City. 
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SUNG BY MRS. KNIGHT.—_WRITTEN BY THOMAS H. BAILEY, ESQ.—MUSIC COMPOSED BY S. NELSON. 
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soldier lad of-fers his love song to thee; listen to me, Thy soldier lad of - fers his love song to thee; He throws by his 
at a 
e 
sword and each tekenof war, Ana wan-ders by night with his peaceful guitar, Listen!dear Fan-ny,oh! listen to 
Ad, Lib, AN 
Thy soldier lad of-fershis love songte thee; 
Listen! dear Fanny, tho’ many there be, Beware of the jealous; oh! lady, beware! 
Professing to love thee—nome eve thee like me, Their green eyes seek falsehood in all that is fair, ’ 
any there 5 Listen! dear Fanny, oh! listen to me ' 
Professing to love thee—none love thee like me, Thy soldier lad o ers his love song to thee, 
EE ——— 
SELECTED POETRY. Of all things brilliant belong: ; I dream of the waves of the Jordan of Death, " 
But I would not live always away from that shore And the loved-ones who call me away; , 
From the September number of the Western Messenger. I dream of that morn when the solemn sleep — 


Where the stream of life flows when the storms are all o’er. 





Of the unknown ages shall end, 
When the millions untold, ‘of the earth and the deep, — 
Their waking hosannas will blend: 


I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAYS AWAY FROM Tis sweet to go forth all alone in the wild, 
- THAT. WORLD. And list to the sound of the breeze, 


That comes like the voice of a song-loving child Oh, I would not live always away from that shore 


From the leaves of the ancient trees: Where the stream of life flows when the storms are all o’er. j 
But I would not live always away from that shore om 


Where the stream of life flows when the storms are all o’er. PLEASURE. behe 





BY OTWAY CURRY. 








“I would not live alway.”—Jos. 


I would notjive always away from that world . But what is pleasure? Men have said of old, ae 
Where the bark of life lies at the last; Tis sweet in this wild, when the singing birds soar, °T is found in neither luxury, nor gold, resu 
Where the voyager’s sails are forevermore furled, To win the first beams of the sun, Nor fashion, nor the throng; but there is true tiga 
When the winds and the waves are passed, To read in the volumeof sacred lore Where minds are calm, and friends are dear and few; chaf 

1 would not live always away from that shore How the crowns of the skies are won: | That life’s swift whirl wears out our finer sense, disc 
Where the stream of life Sou when the storms are all o’er. But I would not live always away from that shore Sucks down the good, and gives out nothing thence that 
Where thestream of life flows when the storms are all o’er. But a tost wreck, which, once the comely frame shot 

Tis sweet in this wildwood to wander, and muse 3 Of some true joy, saves nothing but'the name, shou 


Of the regions of story and song, 
Where diamoadsand flowers, and the fadeless hues 





Ofttimes in this wild, when the evening’s breath 
Is scattering the moss leaves gray, 








And drifts a shattered thing, upon the shore, 
Where lie thé unsightly wrecks of thousands more.—Dana. 





